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Changes. 


Ir is said that there is a romance in every one’s life. Although 
scarce a man can be found who does not consider himself an exception 
to this rule, it holds true nevertheless. Cold realities and repulsive 
minutie spin a thick web over one’s experience, and it is hard to look 
through it and find romance there. Still it is so willed that all of us 
shall see something new and strange, and pass through some wonder- 
ful changes, and these are the essence of romance. We live in it 
always, although seldom appreciating it. Only an eye which takes in 
the old and the new at a glance, which looks at events rather than 
causes, sees the wonders of every day life. We must look back 
through many years, to a “ distance which lends enchantment,” before 
we can know the marvels and the beauties of our own experience. 

Some of us stand now almost at the door which opens out from 
College life. The memory of the four years which have passed with 
dream-like speed, is but slightly tinged now with anything of romance, 
and the changes which the short time has wrought in both College and 
students, are but poorly appreciated. They caused a little wonder 
and a little excitement at first, but the novelty soon wore away and 
the days passed as dully and monotonously as ever. We must look 
back over the years and bring their events together in our thoughts, 
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and then an unusual variety appears. Many an old custom has died 
out, and many new ways and new things have been born to fashion a 
new student character far different from that of the old time. 

The tendency of almost every movemeit has been for the better. 
This is seen especially in the abolition of some heathenish and bar- 
barous practices, which were recommended to favor, only by their age. 
And that very age served merely to cast the greater stigma on those 
who suffered them so long. The old foot-ball game first yielded. 
The class voted in its favor, indeed, and a fiery and blood breathing 
‘challenge made its appearance one day on the Lyceum walls. The 
immediate cause of its demise was a prohibition from the higher 
‘powers of College, but among the students themselves, a strong feeling 
-existed in opposition to it. Ina few more years it would have died 
maturally, giving way to the better civilization and truer ideas which 
.are beginuing to hold sway now. 

By strenuous exertions Euclid was buried with a good degree of 
-éclat. The Temple walls echoed with vile jokes and drunken shouts, 
as loudly as in former times. A long line of torch lights gleamed 
beneath the oldelms. The slumbers of dreaming citizens were broken 
-by the music of as poor a band, and the shouts of as drunken revelers, 
‘as ever before followed the hearse of Euclid, and mocked the most 
solemn and holy rite that men ever perform. The common sense and 
-self-respect of many condemned the affair then, and the feeling op- 
posing it grew until one class, which deserves honor for the act, voted 
vagainst it by a large majority. The minority made a desperate but 
painfully poor attempt to keep up the old custom. It is hardly prob- 
able, however, that any coming class will disgrace themselves by re- 
peating it. College sentiment opposes such things too strongly now, 
:and they cannot live against it. 

‘The present Senior class suffered all the rigors of a Freshman 
‘initiation, with no hope of escape from the ordeal, and no alleviation of 
its miseries. Since then a humanizing influence has been at work in 
this particular institution also. The last one was adopted after much 
hesitation, and attendance upon it was made voluntary. Symptoms of 
the same decay which proved fatal to the Burial of Euclid are visible 
here also. The custom is beginning to be regarded as barbarous and 
ungentlemanly, and all things prophesy for it a speedy end. No one 


’ who thinks of the matter soberly and honestly can fail to condemn it. 


The changes which have taken place during the past four years, in 
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the three old customs which have been mentioned, give a clue to part 
at least of the revolution which has been wrought in student charac- 
ter in the same time. It seems to have become somewhat less bar- 
barous and outlandish. The time was when the name of a student 
was regarded as a cloak for an eccentricity and rudeness of conduct 
which would have been utterly unpardonable in any other class of 
men. The idea that studies which ought to refine, should form boors 
instead, was strangely anomalous, yet it prevailed very widely, and 
what is more, was very widely put into practice. It is, indeed, almost 
a necessity that some peculiarities should exist in student character. 
They are a class by themselves, with distinctive pursuits and under 
distinctive influences. They must have their own characteristic 
modes of acting and speaking, some of which cannot fail to shock the 
tender sensibilities of persons utterly unaccustomed to them. So long, 
however, as these are harmless and the natural results of surrounding 
circumstances, few will find serious fault with them. But when they 
are carried, as in past years they have been, to an unwarrantable ex- 
tent, there is little to be urged in extenuation. Nothing can palliate 
flagrant violations of law, religion or humanity. They are as unpar- 
donable in one class of men as in another. The three old customs 
which have been mentioned were guilty in all these respects. Yet not 
long ago they were all supported, and that nearly unanimously. 
Whether they violated sacred or civil institutions, the same plea was 
always urged in their behalf. They were mere “student scrapes,” and 
as such not only pardonable but worthy of support. Now, a different 
idea is beginning to prevail. Student’s acts are no longer regarded as 
venial merely because they are student’s acts. We are beginning to 
look at things as they are, and to condemn disgraceful deeds committed 
in our own midst, as well as those which take place elsewhere. We 
look at things in the light of reason more than of prejudice. We 
think more honestly and truly than before. 

As a natural result of this, the spirit of College is somewhat re- 
formatory now. Old evils and abuses are sought out and corrected. 
The age of a custom is no longer regarded as an incontrovertible ar- 
gument for its continuance. A man can set himself in opposition to 
an evil practice which boasts long years of existence, and not be 
hooted at for want of College feeling and spirit, though the time has 
been when such action would have been a death blow to all hopes for 
popularity. Even now, prejudices have much effect, but they exist 
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chiefly in certain cliques of men, and even these are perhaps more in- 
fluenced by motives of interest than aught else. It is only natural 
that this spirit of reform should be sometimes carried too far, and serve 
as a cloak for other and lower motives. A few such cases have al- 
ready occurred and more may follow. They are however only small 
imperfections in a large mass of good. There is little danger that such. 
innovations will outlast the College life of those classes whose jeal- 
ousies have introduced them. The great changes which have been made 
for the better far more than counterbalance them. Men can trust to 
the goodness of their cause, and disregard factions and cliques with 
much greater hope of success than formerly. We can even look for- 
ward now with some degree of hope to the time when elections to 
offices and honors will be less a matter of society influence, and more 
the result of a candid comparison of the real merits of candidates. 
Vigorous attacks are aimed at this and similar abuses. Their corrup- 
tion is becoming more fully recognized and admitted, and it seems 
hardly possible that they can long withstand the general current 
which sets against them. 

Changes have taken place in the internal economy of the College, 
and the actions of the Faculty as well as in the students. One of the 
pleasantest thoughts we can have on leaving College, is that we have 
found humanity in the bosom of a College Faculty, and what is better, 
have experienced its blessed effects. ‘The epithets of old fogyism and 
tyrannical are no longer applicable. It has been our good fortune to 
see the College change from a mental hot bed to something more like 
an institution for education. Health and comfort are no longer sacri- 
ficed for the sake of an hour more of working time. The cold, cheer- 
less, sleepy, ante breakfast prayers and recitations, are matters of 
memory only. A gymnasium has been erected, and what is most won- 
derful, a bowling-alley is attached thereto. Although at present the 
most evident results of these two institutions are a number of broken 
limbs and heads, there is strong hope and faith that a year or two 
more will see better effects attending them. 

Altogether the “Old Yale” of to-day is far different from the “Old 
Yale” of four years ago. If we do not experience the full fruition of 
the change, it is at least pleasant to have seen the end of the old and 
the beginning of the new era; to have had personal knowledge of 
manners and institutions which are rapidly becoming subjects of tra- 
dition, and about which, notwithstanding their many evils and faults, 
passing years are weaving a veil of romance and even beauty. 
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But strangest of all changes, is that which the College course has 
wrought in the thoughts and characters of those who have nearly fin- 
ished it. The long, evening conversations of Senior year, turn to far 
different subjects from those of days gone by. ‘There are more sober 
and earnest and eager glances cast forward, better and more compre- 
hensive resolutions formed. Should all be fulfilled, there will be won- 
derful men in the world before long, wonderful deeds done and suc- 
cesses gained. Our best wish is that they may be, and that the 
improvement of four years may continue through all the years of life 
which remain for each of us. W. F. 


Visionary. 


WE do not wish to recall incongruous day-dreams from the musing 
moments of indolence; those were pleasing fancies, and may have 
made purer some wilder moods, or rendered less despairing some 
gloomy forebodings; but, as we stand almost upon the threshold of our 
College days, it is impossible for youth not to indulge in more serious 
contemplations, and it is wistfully gazing into the future, that makes 
us visionary. Real as has been much of our life here, it has borne 
but mimic proportions ; however pleasurable has been our stay, how 
dear soever its associations, we have not been free, our purposes of life 
and the necessities of education have chained us here, and made others 
our leaders. 

Restraint, even the gentlest, has grown irksome, and, though we 
dread the responsibilities of liberty, we are nevertheless eager to face 
them, and like the prince Rasselas, escaped from his valley prison, the 
beautiful and long-loved home of his happiest days, and yet a prison, 
we cast one look of fond regret upon the scenes of our captivity, and 
go forth to make our “ choice of life.” 

We do not, indeed, all start alike. One has marked out for him- 
self, long ago, a profession, to which his imprisonment has been but 
preparatory ; it is as if he had, without entering a definite path, set 
his face toward the East. Or he has chosen a companion for the 
journey ; with doubled responsibilities, he may have alleviated their 
weariness. 
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Another has fixed upon nothing, waiting for all the experience and 
wisdom of his education to aid his decision, or perhaps postponing, 
as long as possible, the crisis from which he has hitherto shrunk irres- 
olute ; while too many began a course of instruction, only as a fashion- 
able pretext for intentional idleness. 

But to all alike returns the problem. Ennui oppresses the idler, and 
novelty is his necessity; if he be not stung out of his inaction, another 
pretext must replace that which time has exhausted ; fate demands an 
ultimatum from the undecided, however wavering or unfitted; and he, 
who has planned already his career, must now trace its more intricate 
perplexities. It is a stout heart, that in view of these th'ngs knows 
no misgivings—a stout heart, or an unthinking one. For Lowever re- 
splendent with ethereal hues are the misty turrets of ideal beauty, 
they are treacherously fair, delusive phantoms that defy approach. 

We may not be worse for having fondly gazed upon them; they 
may have given us celestial models to be cherished, but never to be 
realized, and only to be approximated by exertions manifold and weari- 
some. Perseverance does not always conquer, nor industry invariably 
win success ; virtue goes often unrewarded ; and human perseverance, 
industry and virtue, will sometimes waver. More buffets than caresses 
are in store for us. The world is not waiting to receive us.. It may 
be in need, terrible need, of the right men and the right leaders, but 
it does not stand ready to acknowledge them; they must win that 
acknowledgment through many a repulse. Nor can we blame the 
world for incredulity. It is its only safeguard against impostors and 
fanatics, deceivers and self-deceived ; its favor is given too indiscrim- 
inately, not too reluctantly. 

There are few of us born to the highest places, few fit for lead- 
ers, fewer who shall be known to another country or another age. 
The most unflinching toil cannot gratify such aspirations, unless 
combined with such talents as perhaps not one of us possesses. Even 
if some whim of fortune should give us fame, it is the success of 
actual and well-earned superiority alone, not the mock honors of an in- 
tellectual lottery, which can afford complacency to a really honorable 
ambition. Shall we then let greatness go and seek merely mediocrity 
and prosperity ? 

To keep position, and not be crowded down or left behind, is only 
less difficult than to lead. Competence is hard to win, and when won, 
unsatisfactory ; for if wealth buy leisure, it cannot buy place or influ- 
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ence ; certainly not among those whose approval a scholar could 
desire ; while those to whom wealth is an inheritance, may find that 
its advantages have been more than counterbalanced by habits of 
luxury. 

Political economists confirm our forebodings,—it is quality, not 
quantity, that is wanting. Our pulpits, whose special destitution is so 
much lamented, are already crowded with innocent dullards, to swell 
whose ranks appeals are circulated, and the bribe of free instruction 
offered, and not to him alone whose talents and worth deserve the cul- 
tivation, but more frequently to those whose heads, if not their hearts, 
are emptier than their purses, and who can but, by their multitude, 
shut out from their proper spheres those who are really needed. The 
churches might well deplore a spiritual famine, but if nothing less to 
be dreaded, can teach them to leave husks, they may perhaps be bet- 
ter left to seek pastures for themselves, than to trust longer the 
guidance of incompetent and often unfaithful Shepherds. To be a 
successful minister is indeed as noble an end in life as any to which 
we could look forward; but to add to the number of worthless is more 
than failure; it is to become, wittingly or unwittingly, a stumbling 
block and a rock of offense. You tell us that herein we may trust 
all to Divine instruction. No more in this than in another calling. 
Divine instruction manifests itself through enlightened human reason. 
If we fail to consider the multiplied chances of failure, we are hardly 
wise as serpents. 

In other things the odds of success are almost more against us. 
To judge by pecuniary profit, in which alone statistics may be col- 
lected, not one in twenty of us shall ultimately so triumph over the 
knavish pettifoggers who overrun our courts, as to pay the expenses 
of his education by the proceeds of legal acumen. | 

The event of commercial undertakings is no less problematical, and 
it is only in those employments which we have been accustomed to 
regard as less inviting, if not positively degrading, that risk is reduced 
below formidable proportions. There is evil in everything before us. 
We can trust nothing among men. ‘This is not merely the conclusion 
of misanthropy, or a philosophy too mundane; it is the guiding prin- 
ciple of those who are wise in their generation; it is the rule of action to 
those who win success. The world will be slow to give us justice— 
worse, even, we do not know that justice would favor us; it is the dark- 
est shade of the picture that we cannot trust ourselves. 
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Shall we then repine at a gloomy future and envy the laborer’s se - 
curity? ‘That were but a pusillanimous evasion and a refusal to face 
our trials. Shall our determination be rendered the more persistent 
by the obstacles it encounters? That were the blind fury of the tigress 
dashing out her life against the bars which encage her, courageous but 
very unphilosophical. Shall we steel ourselves to despair, and fortify 
us in impregnable Stoicism? The tigress, which growlingly refuses 
food and dies, is a more sullen and unflinching Stoic. Shall we con- 
clude, as did Nekayah the princess, beneath the pyramids 7—* To me 
the choice of life is become less important ; I hope hereafter to think 
only on the choice of eternity.” The present choice becomes, in such 
a view, still more imperative ; the problem yet is before us. 

The choice of eternity must govern its solution, and the noblest 
philosophy ; for it, untiring courage shall find enough to battle 
against ; for it, every labor become henorable; but each one for him- 
self must solve it. Then, with the right purpose once set before him, 
all these doubts, that befog his way, shall begin to clear, and show 
the worst hindrances were visionary—not giants, hut the mirage. 
Success will be by no means easily attainable, yet no longer imprac- 
ticable, when we rightly conceive what is success, what is to be really 
great. Fame makes not greatness, for history consigns most to infamy 
while many world-known men are wild fanatics, political jugglers, 
regal idiots. Crazy George III. by the accident of royalty, is famous 
throughout the borders of Anglo-Saxons. Contempt of popular favor 
philosophers have taught, but to be ruled by the approval of the 
crowd, they never have defended. 

Professional eminence is not success. “The successful pursuit of a 
single art, or of the fraction of a single science, is but poor compensa- 
tion for the loss of all versatility and alertness of mind, and for allow- 
ing most of the faculties to rust by disuse. A man may become an 
expert mathematician, and even a skillful lawyer, without being any- 
thing more than a fraction of a man.” And, says the most learned of 
the Scotch metaphysicians, “‘ Man is by nature necessarily an end unto 
himself; his perfection and happiness constitute the goal of his activ- 
ity.” It is thus only that he can fulfill the “ chief end” of the or- 
thodox. 

Division of labor has favored the men of one idea; and the intel- 
lectual monstrosity, the erratic genius, incomplete and one-sided, has 
become the type of greatness to vulgar eyes; as though men were to 
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be judged by oolitic criteria. Many who would be great, seek eccen- 
tricity, project useless baneful reforms, Utopian theories. They fight 
phantom wrongs, and advance the claims of minute rights which they 
never can defend; they generate numberless impossible schemes for the 
attainment of acknowledged desiderata, fearful lest they be not the 
leaders of every enterprise ; what little good they do accomplish, they 
make the result of as much noise and trouble as can be, and by being 
continually in the way, they succeed in becoming conspicuous. Such 
men may leave “foot prints in the sands of time ”—the widest, the 
most frequent, the strangest, and the most likely consequently to 
attract present and future attention; but a man’s greatness can scarcely 
be measured by his tracks, and he who walks life’s sand with no 
better purpose than to make them, may well envy the club-footed, and 
know that the end of his life is lost when the first wave smooths the 
beach. 

But if we will disregard false standards of success, and seek not 
that greatness which is disproportionate even to deformity ; if we will 
make symmetry of character our choice of life, subject only to the 
choice of eternity, and with it coincident; if we will engage in business 
or professional duty as in a means to that end, never refusing the con- 
flict with error, but esteeming not so much advancement in the ranks 
as the success of the cause; if we will endeavor to supply in some 
degree, what our country so much wants, the influence of cultivated 
scholars and gentlemen, the conservatism of refinement, our visionary 
moods may be less poetic, but shall be more real, and we may bid our 
farewells with less misgivings. C. H. O. 


Haughty-crat of the Breakfast Cable. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOARDER. 


There is but one thing worse than eating too much, and that is 
having nothing to eat. But you may set it down as a maxim, that 
a man who goes away from the table with a terrible sense of fullness, 
does not depart with an awful fullness of sense. 

[I made these remarks more especially for the benefit of the fat, 
invisible Freshman, who consumes the imperceptible viands on the ideal 
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table of my imaginary landlady, in a manner that would astonish all 
right-minded persons, besides rendering extremely uncertain the chan- 
ces for any one else to obtain his or her full share of the meal. He 
would have been just the one to have carried out the literal idea at 
least, of John Brown’s Provisional Government. In fact, the invisible 
Freshman has acquired quite a notoriety in this respect, and the 
amount which he is in the habit of eating daily, may very properly be 
said to be “in everybody’s mouth.”’] 

The Freshman looked mad—and being a good liver, and not a dyer, 
he couldn’t have looked madder, although he turned very red in the 
face, as much as to say, “I’ll pay you.” And he did. 

How? 

By asking one of those questions, the answer to which depends 
upon the double meaning of a word which I so much dislike, and 
in this case by mispronouncing the word. He had the impudence 
to ask me this question : 

“Why is a poor attempt at a hurrah, like three persons sitting in 
one chair?” 

Of course I didn’t know—an ignorance of which Iam happy to 
say I feel proud,—so he told me. “Because there are too many 
‘hips’ for one cheer,” 

I would not give much for the reputation of this Freshman now, 

among all persons of any ordinary claims to intelligence. “The 
Father of his Country was a fleshy man,” said the visionary daughter 
of my landlady, who had been reading an account of the weights of 
the Generals of the Revolution, in that remarkably weighty paper— 
the Ledger. 
I don’t know about that, I said Clark Mills has cut him down 
to one stone, (and only one, thank Heaven,) though I am afraid that 
Washington would be much cut in the opposite direction, if he were 
able to see it. And that reminds me of the uew Argonautic expedi- 
tion: what you might very correctly call the Modern Golden Fleece, 
viz: asking the 7th Regiment to Washington, and making them pay 
their own expenses, and although we have no doubt at all of their 
courage as a general thing, yet in this case it seems that they were 
not able to meet their féte like men. It is said that James B. is quite 
repentant of having inaugurated this statue, and thus offended all the 
little ones who went to see it, and thinks strongly of hanging this 
Mill’s stone about his neck, and drowning himself in the depths of the 
sea, leaving the loaves and going to the fishes. 
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[Here I found that I had trod upon the toes of somebody else. The 
intangible Sophomore is a Democrat, and for once he seemed “touched,” 
intangible as he is.| 

“T should like,” he said, “the privilege of knocking down a few of 
these persons (put in the plural to obviate personalities, and hence to 
avoid unpleasant consequences, as well as to throw more sarcasm into 
the tone,) who say what they please about public men.” 

O, that, I said, is Capitol punishment ; at least they practice it at 
Washington. 

“ O, well, you needn’t try to make me believe that you think so much 
of the ‘niggers ;’ they themselves don’t believe it. I heard a barber 
say ‘ Pshaw,’ to everything one of your abolitionists was telling him.” 

“O, well,” said the invisible Freshman, “he was only sham-pooing ; 
there’s the rub.” 

The intangible Sophomore collapsed for a season. Freshman ahead. 
You remember that Senator Toombs bragged, or at any rate is 
alleged to have bragged, that he would call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker Hill. His threat reminds me of the following passage in 
Shakespeare. 


“Owen Glendower. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
“ Hotspur. Why, so can I: or so can any other man. 
“But will they come when you do call for them.” 


We do not assert that such a doleful sound ever came from the 
Georgia Toombs; the report is not authenticated, for you know that 
much of the Presidential canvass is “ made out of the whole cloth.” 

“ Have the hands of Lynn stopped striking?” asked my imaginary 
landlady ; (evidently thinking that Lynn is a pugilist; whereas the 
truth is that although it is much concerned in manufactories, it has 
nothing to do with mills.) 

Some of them have struck their last, I said, while others are 
yet obstinate enough to declare that they will not “stir a peg.” 

“There’s another instance, said the Democratic Sophomore, of the 
result of your doctrines,” 

The Order of the Garter, was never so extensive as the Southern 
Order of Shoes is now, I replied. At any rate the Southerners 
needn’t stand on the same footing with us if they don’t waut to. They 
can soon learn to make a moccasin. 

“Fools, the Bible says, make a mock o’ sin,” was the commentary 
of my imaginary landlady, unconscious that she was guilty of that in- 
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sult to the English language, ycleped a pun. I think that the whole 
company at length forgave her. 

[I discovered a still more lamentable deficiency in the intangible 
Sophomore. He is in the habit of consulting Worcester’s Dictionary. 
It is bad enough for him to be a Democrat, but a Democrat who uses 
Worcester’s Dictionary is, of course, regarded by civilized men as only 
a little better than a Democrat who uses no Dictionary at all. And 
so I told him.] 

“O yes,” he said sneeringly, “ I suppose you think you’ve got the 
best of it in having your pet Lexicon. All this boasting is nothing 
but Webster’s sheer impudence.” 

“T prefer Worcestershire sauce,” said the invisible Freshman, “ and 
will trouble you for it.” 

[Sophomore again in a state of collapse. Freshman triumphant.| 

—— All these prejudices will finally go to sleep, like all crying evils, 
in the lapse of ages. 

“You gave some hints about music some time since,” said the un- 

seen young lady. “ What is its present condition ?” 
‘Well that which is exciting the most execration from every- 
body, is the music of the Union as performed on the President’s 
organ. But I would like to have you notice the meteorological ten- 
dencies of the National songs of this country and England. We have 
“Hail Columbia,” while they possess “ Reign Brittania.” Between 
them both there is a great deal of water. 

«“ Are you going to be married soon?” was the impertinent and ill- 
timed question of some one at the table, (who do you suppose blushed 1) 

Not till I have traveled, I replied. Not till I have lived the life of 
a harem-scarem Turk, flirted on the prairies with grass-widows, so 
called because they don’t have weeds when the husbandman has 
ceased his care; not until I have climbed the volcanoes in Italy, and 
drank a little of the crater in Ireland, or the “ mountain dew” in the 
Highlands; not until I have accomplished some few of these exploits, 
will I consent to enter a Church, go up a nave, and come back an 
honest, though a married man. It is generally supposed that a man, 
in nine cases out of ten, is most thoroughly taken in whenever he mar- 
ries. Now I read a marriage of a Mr. Phipeny, the other day, in the 
paper, and I am anxiously waiting to see if this is going to be a 
Phipeny ‘ bit.’ 

Before, however, I undertake anything of the kind, I shall wait to 
see the results of a benevolent Society, just formed, which has for its 
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object, the extermination and abatement of that nuisance denomina- 
ted “small boys;” who differ so little from lunatics in every respect, 
that you might very properly say that they are to be distinguished 
only by the fact that the one wear “round-a-bouts,” and the other, 
strait-jackets. 

“Of course Freshmen are to be included in this category,” said the 
intangible Sophomore. 

[Somebody said something about Secret Societies, which led to 
some reminiscences of my Freshman year, which I imparted to the 
company.] 

To say nothing of the terrible anticipation of that ordeal, the initia- 
tion, how several days beforehand we talked of its horrors, and how 
each conversation was terminated by the consolatory remark, “ Well, 
I guess we shall get through it.’ I remember very distinctly the 
awful sense of responsibility imposed upon me, with a terrible secret 
to keep; and when a day or two after the initiation into the Society 
we told a Sophomore friend, without thinking, that our exercises con- 
sisted of debates, compositions, &c., how I went home and asked my- 
self if I wasn’t mean and despicable, and a perjurer; if I hadn’t forfeited 
that “honor” which I, “as a gentleman,” had given, to be true to the 
interests of my Society. And then when one of “our fellows,” by 
skillful management, “ pumped” a class-mate belonging to a rival 
Society, how exultant we were over the knowledge of its president and 
other officers. And how, when that Society found it out, we expected 
nothing less than to hear some cold morning that the body of this 
weak brother had been found at the end of Long Wharf, a victim to 
the terrible Nemesis of secrecy, while perhaps the member of our 
fraternity who had elicited the facts, indeed if not the whole society 
who were in possession of them, were to be offered up as a quarter of 
a hetacomb to the angry gods. 

But Senior Societies! ah! yes, Senior Societies! Here is the ex- 
tent of our knowledge of them, 0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0. 

However they seem as united as they did at first. The skulls are 
as hard as ever, and the scrolls roll tight together, (not very compli- 
mentary to their morality). 

[I never like to say farewell to any one that I appreciate, and there- 
fore I shall not in this case; but if I have made any enemies, I ask 
their forgiveness. If I have lost no friends I shall esteem myself 
happy. 
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Our Matriculation Oath. 


Ir were unreasonable to expect perfection in our Alma Mater— 
since such a character pertains to nothing human. And in the love 
and reverence we bear her, we might gladly overlook her lesser failings, 
were they far more numerous than they are. But she has one custom 
so useless, so farcical and so evil in its tendencies, that neither her 
age, her sex, or her many virtues can excuse it;—that, namely, of a 
compulsory matriculation oath. 

Sometime in the winter term, group after group of Freshman stand 
beaming with new importance, in some grand tutorial presence, awaiting 
their turn to be matriculated. To each a chosen youth reads with 
sonorous voice the required pledge: “I promise, on condition of being 
admitted as a member of Yale College, on my faith and honor, to 
obey all the laws and regulations of this College ; particularly, &c.” 
Now there is apparently much significance in that. Covering a period 
of four years, pertaining directly to one’s daily life, it would seem to 
be an obligation which no man of honor could lightly take upon him- 
self, and by which he must feel sacredly bound. And yet we venture 
to say that there is not one in a hundred who does so. A strange 
state of things surely! Tor there is not in all the land, a class of 
young men who have a nicer sense of personal honor than these same 
reckless individuals. How is it to be accounted for? 

In the first place, what are the laws referred to? One might sup- 
pose, on first perusal, that they were the collected results of antiqua- 
rian research, originating perhaps, in a benevolent desire on the part 
of the faculty to furnish a source of amusement to the students. 
They certainly do serve that purpose. For while there are many 
which express the true principles on which the College is governed, 
there are also many which are so entirely disregarded, so dead, that 
they have all the ludicrous character of a burlesque. For instance, 
Cap. 6th, Art. 10th. The students are required not to be absent from 
their rooms unneccessarily, within the hours of study. Cap. 8th, 
Art. 9th. No student shall make an excursion in a sail-boat without 
permission. Art. 22d. No student who shall have received any Col- 
lege prize or appointment, or shall have been elected into any society 
or to any office, shall for.such cause, or under any color thereof, be 
concerned in giving any treat or entertainment to any portion of his 
fellow-students, &c. And many others of a like nature. Now it is 
perfectly evident to every Freshman when he crams these enactments, 
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for his first examination, that nobody obeys them and he cannot. But 
he is a man of honor and how can he avoid it. He carries his case of 
conscience to his more experienced friends, and each with a smile of 
superior wisdom, points out the loop-hole through which he crept out 
of his obligation. ‘These will differ according to a man’s metaphysi- 
cal acumen or the liberality of his conscience. One says, that when 
he promised on his faith and honor to obey, there was a mutual under- 
standing that he didn’t intend to do anything of the sort, which is 
perhaps true. Another says, that he obeys the laws except those 
which he regards as defunct,—which is a very convenient way of 
disposing of each case as it occurs, instead of taking them all at once. 
Another affirms that his pledge was compulsory and hence not valid. 
And by this time a youth of ordinary genius has managed to develop 
a comfortable little theory of his own, from the material thus gathered 
—on the strength of which he easily takes the pledge. 

Now why should such a thing exist. For it is not merely farcical, 
it is hurtful and wrong. There is no more noble or admirable char- 
acteristic, than that of perfect good faith, and nothing which tends 
unneccessarily to bring this virtue unto light esteem, should be for an 
instant tolerated. A solemn promise has a sacredness which ought 
by all possible safeguards to be preserved. Whereits possible results 
for good are small, and the temptations to its violation almost irresist- 
ible, it should never be imposed. Even were the fulfillment quite 
possible, it ought not to be forced upon a body of young men, among 
whom the violations of any College code will inevitably be so numerous. 
But when it is only an impracticable form, it is surely worse than use- 
less and doubly wrong. Its only effect is to diminish the power of 
his solemn pledge for every one who takes it, and to place him in a 
position which every honorable mind revolts against. For, explain it 
as he will, there is the deed recorded in black and white; “I promise 
on my faith and honor to obey the laws,” and he never has done it, 
and he never intends to. He may have committed no wrong, but 
there is one somewhere. 

Far be it from us to speak a word in disparagement of those wise 
regulations which constitute the actual government of the College. 
Let the strictest obedience be enforced and the highest respect for them 
created by all legitimate means. But let them not be brought into 
contempt by association with the old dead forms referred to, or by a 
method of inculcation so ineffectual and demoralizing as this Matricu- 
lation Oath. W. T. 8. 
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THE DESERTED CASTLE. 


Che Deserted Castle. 


’Tis an old and noble castle, 
And the turrets towering high, 
Cast a long and gloomy shadow 
On the waters gliding by. 
Over darkened wall and pillar 
Creeps the dark-green ivy vine, 
And the moss is veiling softly 
Every loved and hallowed shrine. 


Oft in bygone days, have echoed, 
Through that now deserted hall, 
Songs of glee and joyous laughter 
And the merry huntsman’s call. 
Where the wailing of the night-bird 
Shrilleth harshly on the breeze, 
Once the lute’s low murmurs mingled 
With the rustling of the trees. 


Fairy were the forms that sported 
On that gently sloping lawn— 

Soft the brow and cheek, all glowing 
As the rosclight of the dawn ; 


And the wreaths were fresh and blooming, 


Twined by yonder water’s side, 
Of the snowy petalled lilies 
That lay sleeping on the tide. 


But of all amid the greenwoods, 
That were wont to daily roam, 
One alone is calmly resting 
By her childhood’s happy home. 
Slowly from her dark eyes faded, 
All the liquid beaming light— 
From her cheek the rosy shading, 
From her lip the crimson bright. 


One is sleeping ‘neath the waters, 
In the rosy coral caves, 

Where the only requicm chanted 

Was the music of the waves; 
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Where the dark sea-flowers are springing 
With a never-fading bloom, 

And the star-ray of the jewel 
Sheds a soft light ’mid the gloom. 


One amid the works of genius, 
*Mid the beings of the mind, 
Where the dreams of older beauty 
By the sculptor are enshrined. 

Softly as the veiling twilight 
O’er him gloomy shadows cast, 
As the statue caught the life-look, 
His life into darkness passed. 


One is laid where vines are drooping, 
*Neath the sunny Grecian sky, 

Where the rainbow clouds are floating 
Like a gorgeous drapery ; 

*Mid the flash of falling fountains, 
Gleaming through the olive shade, 

With a low sweet music thrilling 
Every sunny hill and glade. 


As those forms of light and beauty, 
From the earth have passed away, 
So, that old and stately castle 
Sinks to slow and sure decay. 
*Tis a type of man’s existence, 
Sporting sunny skies beneath, 
Basking in the rays of pleasure, 
Mouldering silently in death. Cc. 


A Legend. 


A writer in one of the past numbers of the “ Lit.” asked some one 
to “revive or invent a legend for North Middle.” During the last 
summer vacation, my lot was cast for a time in a very pleasant New 
England village. Many of the houses there bore unmistakable marks 
of old age, and some were made doubly interesting by quaint stories 
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of the men and women who inhabitated them in days long gone by. 
The old mansion in which my habitation was fixed, had its romance, 
strange and weird enough to satisfy the most devoted lover of the 
marvellous. It was connected with a man who dwelt there a long time 
before, and whose eccentric habits attracted, of course, the wonder and 
curiosity of the good old gossips of the day. It was one of my chief 
pleasures to hear the worthy matron who held possession then, tell 
these old reports and traditions; and almost insensibly, I became in- 
terested in the person who gave rise to them. One day I set myself 
resolutely at work to search the out of the way nooks and corners of 
the house, for papers, which by chance might have survived through 
the years, and which might give me some authentic account of the 
strange being who lived and died there. A search in the lower part 
of the house proved unsuccessful, and towards evening I reached the 
garret—one of the true old New England garrets, filled with the lum- 
ber which had accumulated during years,—a repository for almost 
every species of domestic article that the mind of man can conceive. 

The great dormer window was covered with dust and cobwebs, and 
most effectually intercepted the light it was intended to admit. But 
the sun-rays came in through many a chink and crevice in the wall, 
and fell upon the floor in masses of round golden spots, as if the hid- 
den treasure of some former householder had been discovered and 
scattered there in careless profusion. It was too dark in the place for 
a search, so I threw open the window and a flood of sun-light poured 
in, gilding the time-worn and blackened beams, and revealing to view 
old boxes, and desks, and furniture, which had been hidden in the 
corners of the spacious room. 

Here I found my treasure in an antique sort of secretary, filled with 
the papers and letters of its strange owner. He had committed many 
of his experiences to writing, and most were wild and fanciful enough. 
The one here transcribed attracted my attention especially, because 
it related to College; it seemed to be the earliest of a long series of 
unusual adventures. 

“It had been raining, and the street lamps gleamed dully through the 
fog upon the wet flags, as I entered the College Yard. It was late 
too, very late. I had been listening to the splendid voice of Miss 
D——, who kindly sang for me after the rest of the quartette had 
gone. Strange, wild, German airs, have always possessed great influ 
ence over me, and that evening some of them had been executed with 
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unusual skill and expression. The effect had not yet passed away. 
I stood in the dark entry and almost believed for an instant that the 
old legends of compacts with the Evil one were true. It seemed im- 
possible for anything but supernatural power to give birth to such 
weird, unearthly, yet strangely sweet melodies; I smiled at the idea 
the next moment, and then opened my door. The smile died away 
then as quickly as it had arisen. Not a gleam of light shot from the 
old stove; the fire had all gone out, and the room was dismally cold. 
At every movement a chill circled through my whole frame, and my 
hand trembled as I reached for a match. It was not all from cold, 
however. A sensation stole over me which perhaps every one las expe- 
rienced at some time in their lives. Then it was overpowering and 
crushing in its strength; I fe/¢ another presence in my room. What 
it was I could not tell, but it filled me with such an agony of fear that 
I scarcely dared to stir. I strained my eyes to every corner of the 
room, but it was densely dark, and silent as the grave, save the 
steady and solemn ticking of the clock, and the beating of my own 
heart, which I could hear as well as feel. 

By a sudden and great effort I lit a match; it sputtered, turned blue, 
and gradually expanded into a generous flame. Not until it had 
burned nearly to the end, did I dare to look up, but then holding it 
high above my head, I gazed fearfully around the room. Nothing was 
there but the furniture just as I had left it, and my slippers just where 
they had fallen. 

I was utterly ashamed of my cowardice, and tried to imagine it the 
effect of the thick darkness, and the memory of that wild music. So 
I lit a small lamp upon the mantel, and sat down. But the awful 
sensation would not depart, and I sat fearing to move, until the chill- 
ness became unendurable; I tried to reason and to laugh away the 
ridiculous but uncomfortable feeling, and started for the bedroom 
door. But the terrible dread came then with redoubled force; it 
seemed as if worlds could not induce me to open it. Ina fit of des- 
peration I took hold of the handle, but the very creak it gave, froze 
every drop of blood in my veins. I looked steadily at my lamp and 
tried to reassure myself in the steady ticking of the clock. The at- 
tempt was partially succcessful, and once more I reached for the 
handle; at that moment the clock stopped; the little companionship 
it had furnished was gone. I was more alone than ever, and the 
chilling creeping fear grew until it entirely unnerved me. I tottered 
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to a chair and stared out of the window. The street lamp was 
burning on the corner, and just then a solitary man passed through its 
light and disappeared beyond. The sight of a human being encour- 
aged me somewhat, and I turned, walked firmly towards the bed room 
door, and summoning all my resolution, wrenched it open. 

The terrible agony of that moment has burned itself into my mem- 
ory; it will never pass away; it will thrill me when I am dying. For 
a heavy body, a human body, fell into my arms. I dropped my lamp ; 
it went out and left me there in the darkness, alone with a corpse. 
As I crept in mortal terror towards my room door, I stepped upon its 
hand, and heard a hideous crunching of the fingers beneath my boot. 
I tried to wrench the door open, but it was locked, and I had neither 
the strength nor presence of mind enough to unfasten it. Then I 
attempted to shriek, but only a gurgling noise like a death rattle issued 
from my dry, parched throat. And so I stood still and waited hour 
after hour. The silence was horrible, but I dared not break it. I bit 
my fingers until they bled. I could ery or pray, but it must be still, 
down in my heart, for there on the floor was Death. Some one was 
dead, dead, and I repeated the words over and over again. So I stood 
while ages seemed to pass away, until at length the first glimmerings 
of the cold grey morning light began to steal into the room, and fall 
upon the black, still, lifeless remnant of manhood that lay there. 
Then my senses gradually returned. I lit another lamp and went up 
to the body. It was a young man. thin, and evidently worn out by dis- 
sipation. I did not know him, but my sweep came in shortly, and 
recognized the features of one who had disappeared from the city a 
few years before. He went immediately to his family, the body was 
removed, and the affair hushed up. Very few ever heard of it. As 
for myself a sickness of many weeks bore testimony to the sufferings 
of that night. Immediately after recovering, I left College. Since 
then I have seen many strange sights, but that first awful experience 
has never been equalled. I hope and pray it never may be.” 

A. B. C. 
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Che “Literary Societies.” 


Messrs. Epirors oF THE Lir. 

As the author of the Article in the Undergraduate, entitled “The 
Literary Societies of Yale College,” which one of your number has 
been pleased to criticise severely and at length, I ask as a matter of 
courtesy, if not of justice, a little space in your magazine for a reply, 
and hope, if you have room, that it will be granted. 

Of the article in the Lit. the first two pages, we must admit, seem 
to be an attempt, upon the whole, at serious argument. But the rest 
of the article does appear, in most respects, so much like an extended 
joke, that we have had some fear of falling into a trap, if we answer 
it in a serious light. A practical joke, however, is never relished by 
the victim, and at the risk of being further victimized, we shall try to 
answer seriously the personal charges of the piece. The editor to 
whom we have referred, first complains that our article is in the “do- 
mains of romance.” His criticism, nevertheless, does not sound as if 
he felt that he was dealing with anything very romantic. He meets 
with bare, naked, statements, and answers them as we shall prove, 
with bare-faced assertions. He anticipates his argument and gives us 
over a page of fore-drawn conclusions, for which afterwards we anx- 
iously, but vainly, look for some foundation. But every one will see 
that the issue rests upon the truth or falsehood of the statements 
which he quotes from our article. In passing, we would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that he mis-quotes and changes the meaning, and 
furthermore, italicizes exaggerated ideas, (if the expression may be 
allowed,) without telling his readers. But let us proceed to the issue. 

What our critic first quotes, correctly printed, reads thus; “If the 
contest becomes close, no means are left untried. Bribery is often 
the resort. We know of cases where five and ten dollars have been 
offered for single votes.’ The editor in quoting, italicizes “ often ;’ 
he does it afterwards, in another sentence; and also the word “many,” 
still further on. He seems to think that these constitute a great 
slander. A single explanatory remark will be sufficient. The mean- 
ing of such words is always relative. Should a student murder a 
fellow-student every two years, on an average, who would not shudder 
at the frequency of the crime? If a destructive earthquake, destroy- 
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ing lives and swallowing cities, should occur regularly once in ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, would it not be very often indeed? Yet things 
may occur every hour which cannot be said to be frequent. Now 
bribery among young men, who have but just left the influences of 
home, is monstrous, since it shows the loss of every honorable feeling, 
and the probability that the parties engaged will stop at nothing, 
short of murder, to accomplish their cherished plans. Instances of 
such a base crime, though they be few numerically, may well be said 
to be “ many” and to take place “often.” If a thousand voters had 
been bought up in the late election, in this state, we presume they 
would be called “many.” But we know personally of a sufficient 
number of cases of bribery in one society, in a single close contest, to 
make their ratio to the whole number of voters greater than the ratio 
of a thousand to the number of voters in Connecticut. In addition 
to this we have heard others say, that they knew of cases of bribery 
in this same contest. And, from certain circumstances, we could tell 
that the cases were not the same. Again, there were cases in which 
the circumstantial evidence was so strong, that they were publicly 
talked of, and all who talked of them, seemed to be convinced. 
Finally, when we think of the secrecy with which bribery would 
always be attempted; when we see rich candidates, all lost to modesty, 
spending hours with their fellow-students, (and generally poor ones,) 
in advancing their own claims ; when we see strange and unaccount- 
able changes in the views of certain voters; when we know of cases of 
bribery, it is impossible for us not to be firmly persuaded that “in 
close contests bribery is often the resort.’ 'The editor, in answer to 
what we have just quoted, virtually denies what we stated, and that 
is all. We can only say, we knew whereof we were writing, We 
reiterate it just as it stands. We can prove every statement with 
names and places whenever it is necessary. But the way in which he 
denies it, is so queer, that whether intended or not, it is really quite a 
joke. Hearhim. (The italics are his.) “ We know of just one case 
during our College course, where a bribe of one-half the smaller sum 
mentioned, was offered for a vote, and we honestly believe that the 
writer had this in mind and can mention no other.” That is his argu- 
ment. Now the beauty of the whole thing lies here; we never heard 
of such a case, and it only adds something in proof that “ bribery is 
often the resort.”” But the editor could not and did not know whether 
we knew of the case and had it in mind, yet upon that supposition he 
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founds his argument. But we forgive him on account of his simpli- 
city. How unaffected is his “we honestly believe !” 

Next is quoted the following; “ We hear it remarked of such a 
candidate for the campaign presidency, that, ‘he has spent hundreds 
to secure his election.’ And it is often literally true.” The first 
sentence is a matter of personal veracity. We repeat it. The second 
assumes more. Now we did not mean to say that we had seen any 
first president give away “hundreds of dollars to secure his election.” 
And no one would expect that our evidence was such. But we have 
circumstantial evidence of the strongest kind in one case, of a candi- 
date spending money for very base purposes, and of spending more, 
almost openly, in ways which were not so dishonorable. We were 
told by persons who ought to have known, that this same candidate 
would spend three hundred dollars, if not five hundred dollars, on his 
election. Many with whom we conversed on the subject, at the time, 
believed, as it seemed to us, that he spent over a hundred dollars, to 
put it at the lowest. On moral evidence, therefore, we said it was 
true. We will refer to this again. Taking some interest in the sub- 
ject, we have often asked graduates, younger and older, concerning 
the condition of our societies when they were in College. Thus we 
have obtained evidence and authority from two different sources con- 
cerning two different cases, similar to the one that occurred since we 
have been in College. And we were told, if not in just the words, 
nevertheless with the same meaning, that it was the general impres- 
sion, and from what they knew and saw, they felt convinced that the 
candidates we refer to, spent hundreds to secure their election. (Our 
proof is on hand for all those that “ honestly believe” we “have in 
mind” something very different.) 

We now turn to the arguments by which he refutes what we last 
quoted. His first argument is terse, embodied in a single sentence ; 
“ Since we have been a member of this institution no such remark has 
ever—to say nothing of often—come to our ears.” Every one that 
has read the article will evidently see that this is the minor premiss; 
the conclusion and the major premiss are left to be implied. The 
conclusion (if his argument is to be made out,) is; Therefore nobody 
ever had such a remark come to their ears. And if we are to be log- 
ical, inevitably the major premiss will be: Our ears are long enough 
to hear every remark that is made. We will not stop to deny this, as 
it may require some proof, but pass to his second argument, so-called. 
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It seems that this ubiquitous italicized “we” with his omnipresent 
“ears,” while at his usual business, as we must suppose, of catching 
the slightest whispers from the College walls, did hear a remark. It 
happened that in this remark there was one important word which oc- 
curred in our remark. “ Ah!” says he at once, “I know; that is 
the remark he meant. Of course it was.” Therefore he draws his 
conclusion, “ we honestly believe, that it was this remark that the 
writer had reference to, when he so sweepingly and wrongfully 
asserts,” &c. It is the same beautifil logic that he uses before. 
But as we come across his “honestly believe,” we would inform him 
that his rhetoric is about as miserable as his logic, unless he has sunk 
to such a state of moral decrepitude and incomprehensible insanity, as 
to be able to believe dishonestly. 

We will now consider his next argument, which attempts to refute 
a third statement of ours which we re-quote. ‘In voting, there are 
many who will not scruple to cast double votes, and use all manner of 
illegal means to accomplish their ends. A few persons are sufficient 
to do all this.” His first refutation of this statement reads thus, “ We 
know of no better way of refuting such a wholesale error than merely 
to state it.” Why then does he immediately proceed to use half-a- 
page more in refuting our statement? Another argument is this ; 
“ But what is the fact on the strength of which these statements are 
made? At the election held just previous to our entering College, we 
have heard that an attempt was made by one person to deposit two 
votes, but he was detected. This is the only instance within our 
knowledge.” If this is serious talk, it is really somewhat provoking. 
Hitherto, his language has been such that, while ¢¢ cannot help, in our 
view, to convey the impression that, at least, we have made many 
willful exaggerations, he skulks away behind his “honest belief.” 
But here he is bolder. He asks what fact our statements are founded 
on. He answers the question, and states the fact in a positive, un- 
qualified manner. It is merely an assertion, in the first place; for 
there is no attempt at proof. In the second place, it is a bare-faced 
assertion. For ‘unless he is gifted with the power of knowing our 
inmost thoughts, the sentence, on the face of it, shows that he could 
not have had the slightest proof of it. The editor knows that he 
never had the least ground to suspect that we knew of the fact, or if 
we did, that we based upon it a statement which, were all this true, 
would be a willful falsehood. Yet he boldly says itis so. In the 
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third piace, since we never before heard of the fact, his assertion is 
utterly false. 
We, ourselves, will now proceed to state the facts which we had in 
our own mind, when we made our statement ; and these facts will dis- 
prove another bare-faced assertion of his, when made to Yale students, 
viz: that illegal voting, so far as it effects anything in the result, is 
simply impossible.’ In the year 1851, a very close contest for the 
campaign presidency occurred in one of our societies. The parties 
were equally balanced. The society was canvassed thoroughly, and 
one party went into the election confident of having a majority of two 
or three on their whole ticket. The result gave the same majority to 
their opponents. Confident that they had been cheated, they imme- 
diately commenced an investigation. The list of voters was obtained, 
and then as far as they could without exciting suspicion, asked those 
whom they suspected of not voting, whether they voted for this man 
or that, &c., until their opponents discovered the plan, and they could 
proceed no further. But they had procured sufficient testimony to | 
prove that in the case of the librarian, the whole number of votes 
cast was less than that announced. College being fully aroused, the 
next meeting was the fullest ever known4-and the stormiest—to those 
then in College. The result was that a committee of three resident 
graduates were appointed to investigate the whole matter. Testimony 
being taken, the ballot was pronounced illegal, and at a new electicn 
the defeated party elected their candidate. The impression left on 
reasoning minds is that the ballot-box was stuffed to the amount of, 
say, five votes, and that the tellers by intentional carelessness connived 
at it. The circumstantial evidence was strong that the whole ticket 
elected, was elected illegally. But we must be “charitable.” 
We must “honestly believe” that three tellers accidentally counted 
wrong every time, and then forgot that the votes were five more in 
number than the voters. Of course. We mention this with its min- 
uti, because it shows that illegal voting that effects the result greatly 
ts possible in our elections. As to the tellers, when appointed, it is 
not necessary, though usual, that they should “have conflicting in- 
terests in the results.” (“Is not this point which the editor makes, 
rather dependent on the principle that “it takes a rogue to catch a 
rogue?) Again, in one society at least, certain officers are tellers, 
ex-officio, and only when they are absent are others appointed. 
But it was not such wholesale illegal voting that we were thinking 
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of only. In fact we made no charge that illegal voting was ever suc- 
cessful. We only intended to show that there were enough who 
would attempt it. But there is another way in which it affects the 
result. Has the editor never heard a remark somewhat like this: 
“Tf this ballot is illegal it will save us.” All our readers will prob- 
ably remember a case, where, if a ballot had not been illegal, one can- 
didate would have been elected, but, as it was, another was successful. 

But there are other things which impress the belief on our mind. 
We have mingled in many elections. We have seen case after case 
where, now for this side, and now for that, it is plainly to be seen that 
an illegal ballot would be extremely serviceable. Now if in almost 
all these cases there is an illegal ballot, what are we to think, espe- 
cially when it is so comparatively easy to cast a double vote? There 
was one election that occurred not long since, in which, on the first 
ballot, as there were three candidates, there was not much danger of an 
election. But three subsequent successive ballots were illegal. It was 


_ the only way of stopping an election. One party or both probably de- 


sired time, and to know how the vote stood, without risking themselves. 

One word more about the “ hundred dollars.’ We can prove our 
case from the very instance he refers to. For this entertainment was 
promised before-hand, on conditiun of his election, and then only to his 


friends. Our authority for stating this, is, that though nothing was 


said publicly, that we know of, it was known to many sometime be- 
fore the election, that one wavering member remarked to us, “ Jf I do 
not vote for — I shall not have a treat ;”’ that, after an exultation 
—amounting to insult—over his defeated opponents, the successful 
candidate publicly invited “ his friends” to an entertainment. Now we 
submit, if all this might not have some tendency to secure an elec- 
tion, and does it not look as if intended to secure favor and popular- 
ity? The editor makes out this custom to be perfectly harmless, if 
not beneficial, in his description. Yet he says, it is “ happily abolish- 
ed.” However, it is not abolished, and the next rich and unscrupulous 
candidate will probably do the same. We had this entertainment in 
view, also the one to his political society, and many supposable expen- 
ses which increased his popularity, and some money spent in bribery, 
when we made our statement; and why may this not amount very 
easily to two hundred dollars or more ? 

After knowing all this, it is impossible for us not to believe that 
there are many, far too many, cases of intentional fraud in our society 
elections. We are now through with the issue. We have stated 
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many particulars and enlarged on them in order to enable our critic to 
“recognize the circumstances” more fully on which we based our 
statements ; to disprove his assertions, and not to strengthen ours. 
But he goes on. Thinking that with his “honest beliefs” his flat 
denials, his tremendous assumptions, he has ent away our foundations 
from beneath us, he asserts that, we have “fabricated” our structure 
like an inverted pyramid, on “small foundations.” But as we feel as if 
we could still stand, we will take a look at another pyramid. 


any one here, for the simple reason that they are almost entire!y unfounded.” 
of secret societies ;” he expresses “opinions which cannot be endorsed by 
detraction, which seem only to furnish a text for the meretricious denunciation 
the means ;” his “ arguments are backed only by reckless statements and 
literally fabricated his vast structure ;’ he overlooked the legitimacy of 
“He has generalized such sweeping, unnatural assertions ;” he has 
Also he makes “monstrous,” “random and unfounded assertions.” 
ascribed to us damnable traits,” “corruption to an alarming extent.” 


light before other colleges ;* “has done us injustice ;” “has 
Consequently, “the author has put us in a contemptible 
“OUR EARS.” 


of which these statements are made.” 

knowledge.” Therefore it is that “‘on the strength 
to that. “ This is the only instance within our 
“‘we honestly believe” he had reference 
“A remark was made.” Therefore 
believe he can mention no other.” 
Therefore ‘“‘we honestly 
of one case,” 
know 

We 


Any one will see that we have built it correctly, taking first his 
argument in his order, and then his conclusions. We must say also 
that it does strike the “natural vision” as being very unsafe. For in 
case it could hold together, its equilibrium on account. of the fineness 
of the apex, could not be maintained; and in case its equilibrium was 
maintained, it looks very much as if the slight foundation would be 
crushed in by the enormous weight of the frustrum above. 

So long as we can prove our statements true, we care little for im- 
putation of want of “taste” and “ pride.’ But where will the princi- 
ple of hiding the “ weaknesses and vices” of communities carry us ? 
Tn the state of Ohio, state officers have been defaulters to the public 
treasury. Hide it! Tell it not in Gath. Let them go acquitted. 
Hurrah, for the Buckeye State! In the United States of America 
there exist national sins; slavery, polygamy, treason, corruption. Say 
nothing of it. Let not the nations of the earth know it! Three 
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cheers for the red, white and blue! In Yale College too, there is sin, 
and part of it is in the form of bribery and corruption. If you know 
this fact, as you value the honor of Yale, keep it sacred to yourself. 
Overlook it. No matter if meantime the sins spreads, and takes 
courage, and corrupts and festers. Cover it up tastily. Let it be our 
pride, that others say, What tasty fellows those Yale fellows are! 
Now three time three, for Alma Mater Yale ! 

He who holds such opinions is no good citizen, no patriot, no true 
Alumnus. To a single individual we can have access, and there is 
no need of publishing his sins; but even then is not public riducule, 
or a threat to ‘tell of him,’ the strongest incentive to good action ? 
But in communities you not only cannot get personally at all the 
criminals, but you must rouse public opinion, and let the truth be 
known. to effect anything. Not till then, is there hope for successful 
reform. Let no one make our vices public, let unprincipled persons feel 
that they are not known, nor cared for, nor suspected, and under the 
mantle of secresy, they will continue their crimes and increase their 
baneful influence until comparatively, cheating and bribery in our elec- 
tions will be as common as that mean crime of cheating one’s instruc- 
tors, and wronging one’s classmates, which we call “skinning.” 

There is much, very much in Old Yale to be proud of; but let us 
not be proud of our Alma Mater merely because we are her sons. Let 
us suppose that truth is the basis of the trwest manhood. There are 
evils in Yale ; and every time that one is abolished, we can feel prouder 
still. Then let not corrupted taste prevent us from bending all our 
energies to accomplish such noble results. 

Finally comes a mis-quotation : “we do not say that secret societies 
should be abolished.” What we did say, was, “We have not as yet 
said that therefore secret, &c. One implies ‘we won’t say it ;’ the 
other, ‘ we probably will.’ Our critic has read our article “twice.” 
But nevertheless, although he must have been on the look-out for 
something of the kind, he entirely overlooks our conclusions, which 
read thus: “considered in this light, (of the lit. soc.,) it cannot be de- 
nied that the secret societies are the great obstacle in the way of the 
advancement of the literary societies, and that the prosperity of the 
latter demands the destruction of the former ;” and again, “we come 

to the conclusion that the utter annihilation of the whole system of 
class societies in Yale College, would be a blessing,” &c. These are 
the deductions from what he calls “careless, reckless statements,” but 
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to disprove which he has tried, and only shown his utter impotency. 
‘We recommend to the writer the exercise of a little more’ careful- 
ness, “a little more confidence” in the eternal power of truth, ‘and 
beg him to believe’ that if he is associated with any “who are on a 
par with pickpockets,” it is the truest manhood to endeavor to put all 
on their guard, so that the evil may be the quicker exterminated. 
‘We exonerate him entirely from the slightest intention to deceive or 
misrepresent.’ ‘We think he said everything in good faith, but was 


so anxious to prove his points, that he forgot or overlooked the legiti- 
macy of the means.’ J. 


Vaguries. 


Rollicking sprites of the merry breeze 
Bend no longer the sighing trees, 
Rustle no longer the fading leaves,— 
But cease their play, 
And come with me, 


Far, far away, 
Above the sea. 
We leave the coast, 
> Leagues, leagues behind, 
ij So lightly tossed 
r Upon the wind. 
We gather force 
; Of Storm-King’s cave, 
And tempest’s hoarse 
t 0° 
er the oceans rave. 
6 Wild waves rush black 
ig As shrouded night, 
r Swift crests curl back 
h With foamy fright, 
We’ve rent the sail 
Of the storm-wrecked bark, 
8 Bronzed sailors pale 
16 At the tempest dark. 
e In the wild wind’s whistling, roaring;. 
of Loud its many voices moan, 
6 Maddened surge crests, ceaseless pouring, 
it bs Bury surge-lashed rocks in foam. 
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Again shall lull 
The gentle breeze, 
To gently lull 
The Indian seas. 
Silent, at rest, on the glassy deep, 
The lightest zephyrs float and sleep, 
No ripple stirs the surface still, 
Save where the sea-gull dips his bill. 
The timid Nautilus loves right well 
In the dream-like calm of these seas to dwell, 
Steering unharmed his fragile shell. 


Hasten again, 
Away—afar— 
To the Arctic Main, 
The Polar star! 
Glittering ice-cliffs, snowy white, 
Gleam in the wild Auroral light. 
Ever in solitude proudly roar 
The breaking waves on that desert shore, 
Terribly beautiful, gloomily piled, 
With crystal erags and snow-bergs wild. 


Ever is changing the sea of life— 
Changing the storms of passion’s strife— 
Fleeting the calms of the peaceful breast 
Untroubled hours of the soul at rest. 
Visions of Fame are but ice-crags bright, 
That gleam afar in the frosty light, 

With hues of beauty; glistening fair, 
With gem-like sparkles of Tustre rare. 
Nearer there’s death in each chilly peak, 
Slippery, lonely, drear and bleak. 
Shunning the heights I sought before— 
I trust to the calms of life no more ; 

But fear no longer the biting blast, 

Well knowing the spirits that bear it past. 


? 


Messages of passing visions 
Are not fleeting as they seem; 
Many are the kindly missions, 
Deeply hidden in a dream. 


Bright and joyful dreams,— 
Dreams of pleasure! 

Glad Life’s journey seems, 4 
Beyond measure, 
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Dark and fitful dreams,— 
Dreams of sorrow! 

Drear life’s journey seems— 
Drear the morrow. 

Wild and mystic dreams— 
Dreams of madness ! 

Strange Life’s journey seems— 
Full of sadness. 

High and holy dreams,— 
Dreams supernal ! 

Vast Life’s journey seems, 

And Eternal. 


Webster's Orthography. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly in its notice of the Undergraduate has taken 
upon itself the duty of correcting the spelling. “ Traveller,” it says, 
“should not be spelled traveler, nor theatre, theater. ‘These last 
provincialisms, particularly, should not find a place in a journal meant 
for students all over the English-speaking world. And if, as we hope, 
contributions shall hereafter appear in the new Quarterly from any 
persons connected with our neighboring University, it should be a con- 
dition that the English standard of spelling should be adopted, in 
preference to any local perversions.” The fact that ten millions of 
School Books, and thirty millions of periodical issues, and innumera- 
ble volumes of miscellaneous works are annually published, following 
Webster as their general guide, is sufficient to show the absurdity of 
calling his system provincial. Indeed, it is too manifest to need any 
comment. I should like, however, to call attention to the principle of 
removing anomalies from our language, which has controlled the few 
changes that Webster has made. A thorough knowledge of this 
would doubtless make all of us enthusiastic admirers and followers of 
Webster’s analogical system. This has been my own experience; a 
year ago I was entirely ignorant of any system of spelling, my knowl- 
edge being confined to the fact that some words were spelled in two 
ways. My experience, like that of many others, had convinced me of 
the insccuracies and blunders resulting from the present neglect of in- 
struction in the English language in our schools and colleges. I 
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longed for some of that accuracy in the English language, which I had 
at least had the opportunity of acquiring in the Greek and Latin. Feel- 
ing then, desirous of having some definite knowledge on this important 
subject, I concluded to begin with orthography. Accordingly, I took 
up Murray’s English Grammar, a work once in almost universal use, 
and learned several rules for spelling. Having learned these rules, I 
began immediately in my reading, to observe whether they were uni- 
versal in their application, or whether their usefulness was impaired, 
or perhaps destroyed, by quantities of exceptions. I was exceedingly 
gratified to find multitudes of words conformed to them, but occasion- 
ally a disagreeable exception would offend my love of analogy. Think- 
ing that the exception might be a mistake of the printer, I looked for 
the word in Webster, and found the unwelcome anomaly removed. 
On coming upon more exceptions I repeated my consultation with 
Webster, and was again gratified with a like result. This manner of 
proceeding naturally led me to the introduction to the Dictionary, in 
the hope that I might find some history of the improvement. There 
I discovered to my great surprise that the removing of exceptions to 
these general rules, though advocated by many previous lexicographers, 
had been first made by Webster, and was the cause of much “ igno- 
rant vituperation.” I was not long in deciding which mode of spelling 
was preferable. The love of analogy common to every one, dispelled 
all indecision ; and I have ever since rejoiced at the recollection of this 
reformation in the Dark Ages of my orthographical knowledge. 

I will now quote from Murray’s Grammar perhaps the most import- 
ant of these rules consistently followed by Webster. 

“ Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that con- 
sonant before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel; as thin, 
thinnish ; hit, hitting; to abet, an abettor; to begin, a beginner; to 
propel, propeller, propelling. 

“But if a dipthong precedes, or the accent is on the preceding 
syllable, the consonant remains single: as to toil, toiling ; to offer, an 
offering ; maid, maiden.” 

As the second part is not an exception, perhaps clearness and 
brevity would be promoted by expressing it thus: Where these con- 
ditions do not exist, the consonant remains single. 

Now the word travel, though ending with a single consonant prece- 
ded by a single vowel, is not accented on the last syllable, and is 
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therefore a case where these conditions do not exist. Consequently, in 
conformity to this rule, the final consonant should remain single in the 
derivative, traveler. For the same reason the derivatives of worship, 
equal, rival, and many others, should not double the final consonant of 
their primitives, but be spelled worshiped, equaled, rivaled, etc. The 
exceptions to this rule according to the old standard, are the deriva- 
tives of about sizty words; according to Webster the derivatives of 
crystal, and metal, and the word chancellor. These outlaws, out of 
respect to their foreign origin, have been allowed to remain, yet I 
cannot but wish they also had been banished along with their law- 
breaking brethren. 

Here then we have a rule, simple, easily remembered, “ extending to 
many hundreds of cases,” affording invaluable aid to the child and the 
foreigner who are learning our difficult orthography, while it gives a 
pleasing assurance to old spellers. I cannot but believe that every 
unprejudiced man will agree with me in saying that this step towards 
more uniformity in our language, is a most commendable “ provin- 
cialism.” 

I will now quote another rule : 

“ Words ending with any double letter but 7, and taking ess, Jess, 
or ful after them, preserve the letter double; as harmlessness, care- 
lessness, successful, distressful, &c. But those words which end with 
double 7, and take ness, less, or full after them, generally omit one 7: 
as fulness, skilful, &c.” 

Here we should have a fine rule, if its usefulness was not clogged 
by a disagreeable exception. Walker sees the anomaly and says, 
“ there is no reason why we should not unite dullness, fullness, willful, 
and skillful, as well as stiffness, gruffness, and crossness.” Walker 
talks, Webster acts. The former knows that the exception has no 
foundation in reason; the latter knows it and removes it by spelling the 
words dullness, fullness, willful and skillful. By following Webster, 
then, we gain a short general rule, unencumbered by exceptions. It 
may be written thus. 

Words ending with any double letter, and taking ness, less, or ful, 
after them, preserve the letter double: as, harmlessness, smallness, 
fullness, blissful, &c. 

Need I ask any one who has been through the drudgery of commit- 
ting to memory the exceptions to rules in the Latin Grammar, whether 
the author of such an improvement is not deserving of his gratitude 
and support ? 
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I can notice but one change more; that of theatre into theater, 
centre into center, metre into meter, &c. These words, about twenty 
in number, have had their French character stripped off, and an 
English one put on. Any one by an examination of a spelling book, 
or observation in his reading, will see how many words we have end- 
ing in er, and why should theatre, centre, &c., which have lost their 
French pronunciation, be allowed, contrary to all law, to retain their 
French spelling ? 

None of all these changes it will be seen have been made arbitrar- 
ily. They were not made to gratify some idle whim, or visionary 
theory, but to appease reason and analogy. Not made simply to re- 
move superfluous letters as some have supposed, but to favor the 
tendency of the language towards simplicity and uniformity. Their 
object was not to initiate in the language as every day written, a sys- 
tem of phonography ; so great a change would be impracticable, as 
well as undesirable. It is, indeed, true that by omitting the silent 
letter in such words as health, wealth, feather, &c., Webster endeav- 
ored to conform the written word really to the spoken language; but 
the change, however desirable, not being seconded by the people, was 
long since given up. What was attempted, but abandoned, should not 
be confounded with what has succeeded and remained. No new laws 
have been made, but only new life infused into the old. The fact that 
so many hundreds of words are spelled according to the rules quoted 
above, proves these rules to be older than Webster, and of very an- 
cient origin. Webster’s changes, though of course infinitely less radi- 
cal than those of the Reformation, still in some measure resembled 
them. Luther promulgated no doctrines in themselves new, but only 
restored those primitive ones whose vitality had been crushed out by 
the weight of countless ceremonies and traditions. This work, though 
new to his age, was in reality, one of restoration rather than of inno- 
vation. So Webster has reasserted and enforced the authority of 
primitive laws which had been trampled upon by multitudes of excep- 
tions. This orthography, then, as far as it is peculiar, is a work of 
restoration rather than of innovation. 

I have endeavored in this article to show the principle of Webster’s 
orthographical changes; of course I could not go into details. I 
would refer those wishing to know the extent of these changes, to the 
“Orthography of Dr. Webster,” prefixed both to his University, 
octavo, and unabridged Dictionaries. I would, however, refer those 
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who wish for a fuller account, and also a concise history of English 
orthograpky, to the Introduction to the Unabridged under the head of 
Orthography. No educated man could afford to be without the knowl- 
edge therein contained. A little study would be sufficient to acquaint 
any one with the few changes which have been made, and the princi- 
ples controlling them. One would thus be enabled to do his part 
towards firmly establishing a more regular orthography, and thus 
contributing to that “uniformity which is the principle beauty and excel- 
lence of a language, and beyond all other means facilitates its acqnisi- 
tion.” I hope no one who expects to be a graduate of Yale, will allow 
himself to be ignorant of this progress in orthography, so connected 
with the name of one of his Alma Mater’s most distinguished and 
useful sons. D. J. 0. 


Pook Hotices. 
The Marble Faun. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


ALL lovers of the mysterious will be glad to see another book from 
the pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His writings are indeed almost 
identified with New England and the romance of Puritan life, and it 
seems somewhat strange to see the same style used in the description 
of Italian scenes. We feel almost incited to claim him as our pecu- 
liar property, and to insist that the only man who has succeeded in 
giving anything like the charm of mystery and age to portions of our 
own history, should as a patriotic duty continue in the same path. It 
is evident that the old power and grace have not yet deserted Haw- 
thorne. The under influence of a mystery half hidden, half revealed, 
gives the same distinctive charm and character to the Marble Faun, 
which is recognized in every other work of its author. No one can 
read it without interest and delight. For sale at 155 Divinity. 


Pickwick Papers. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


A new edition, and the best we have ever seen of these inimitable 
papers. It is comfortable to take up a handsomely bound and clearly 
printed book like this, and laugh away the “blue devils,” who occa- 
sionally torment our mortal spirits. Whatever gems of thought or 
wit a work may contain, they lose a great part of their beauty and 
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interest, if we have to dim our eyesight and weary our heads in search- 
ing for them through page after page of fine indistinct type. The 
setting of a precious stone gives it half its brilliancy; the same thing 
is true of precious words. The sayings of Sam Weller, and the haps 
and mishaps of the Pickwickians would be household words whatever 
the form in which they were presented to notice. But if you wish to 
enjoy them without a drawback, take this new edition, beautifully 
bound and printed, of just the right size and shape. A good, old 
fashioned jolly grin, will give your face a sunshiny look for days to 
come. Providence knows such an appearance is sadly needed now a 
days. For sale at 155 Divinity. 


The College Song Books. Boston: Russell & Tolman. 


The pleasantest memories of College life are connected with the 
summer evenings when we crowded together on the green before our 
old buildings, and sang the songs of our Alma Mater. It was then 
that college spirit and college feeling rose highest. It was then we 
forgot the realities and felt only the romance of our life here. Take 
away our songs and with them will disappear much of the affection 
we feel for our college, and much of the charm which invests it. Many 
a man has, to be sure, no more voice and no more ear for music than 
a mad bull. But there is not one who does not listen with pleasure 
to his college songs, although to him the voice of Jenny Lind may be 
more intolerable than the squealing of a cracked fife, and the playing 
of Thalberg worse than the clatter of tin pans. While half the 
charm of a college song consists in the fact that all join in it, we must 
acknowledge that full half is added by a good rendering. For 
this reason we are glad to see the handsome edition of songs and 
music which has just been published. All parts are given here, and 
we can have no excuse hereafter, if we do not have the harmony as 
well as the melody in our singing. It is the absolute duty of every 
student to procure one of these books. The piano forte accompani- 
ments form one of the best features of the work. The selections are 
made from the songs of Harvard, Yale, Williams, and Dartmouth. 
It augurs well for Yale that she contributes the largest number of all, 
and this is an additional inducement for us to obtain the book. If 
you do not sing yourself, give the work to some fair friend, and may 
you pass many a pleasant hour listening to the songs which are bur- 
dened with happy memories. For sale at 155 Divinity. 
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A Discourse on the Life and Services of Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich, Esq. 
By Tuzopore D. Wootsey. 

Every one who knew and loved Professor Goodrich will be glad to 
possess so worthy a tribute to his memory as is furnished by this 
sermon. Pres. Woolsey’s discourses are always highly acceptable to 
his pupils, and this is doubly so, as commemorative of a noble man, 
and one revered and beloved by us all. For sale at 155 Divinity. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


The following boat clubs have been organized in the Freshman Class, upon the 
new plan which has been attracting the attention of the Yale Navy for some 
time past, and of which a full account was published in a past number of 
the Lit.” 


GLYUNA—owning two four-oared barges, the Naiad and Rowena. 


NIXIE—+six-oared barge. 


2d C. U. Shepard. 


VARUNA—six-oared barge. 
1st 
2d cess cone oe fe Huntington. 
PULSE, cece voce cece W. H. Whiting. 


The uniforms of all these clubs are to be plainer and neater than has been 
customary with foimer clubs. The old deformities called shields are discarded. 


A Chess Tournament was held by the Yale Club on Wednesday, March 7th. 
The result was as follows : 
VOL. XXV. 


34 


2d 

Purse, H. Ewin. 
| 
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FIRST TRIAL, 
Bull, 2. Champion, 2. Fairchild, 2. W. W. Johnson, 2. 


Bliss,0. Apgar, 0. White, 1. Camp, 0. 
Drawn, 1. 
SECOND TRIAL, 
Bull, 2. Champion, 2. 
Johnson, 1. Fairchild, 0. 


THIRD TRIAL. 
Champion, 2. 
Bull, 0. 
Drawn, 1 


Gvitor’s Gable. 


Townsend Premiums, term examination, and politics, have proved mighty 


‘obstacles to the excellence of the present number of the “ Lit.” It was the 


intention of the Editors to close their public career with a flash of glory. Prov- 
idence has not smiled upon our plans, however, and direfully as we regret it, it 
becomes necessary to end with an apology, and yield all hopes of a “ Vos 
plaudite.” A shower of unpropitious circumstances has dampened both ardor 
and energy, and to keep our light from being entirely extinguished, it has been 
needful this month to hide it under a bushel. We grant the right of friends 
and readers to anathematize, disparage and insult ; to make invidious compari- 
sons, and odious remarks. A year’s experience in the editorial line, has been of 
some service, and five men cannot be found more indifferent to calumny and 
contumely than your most humble and obedient servants, the Yale Lit. Editors. 

It is our duty, however, to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to subscribers. 
Upon comparison of notes, the astonishing fact.has been brought to light, that 
‘the most cutting criticisms, and most odious insults, have been inflicted upon us 
by non-subscribers. We acknowledge the fact, that two dollars paid to our pub- 
lisher guarantees the inestimable right of “ blowing up” the Editors to whatever 
extent may seem advisable. But when this privilege is usurped by those who 
have not paid for it, an irresistible proclivity to motion affects the pedal appur- 
tenances of each and all of us. 

However, the present board has comparatively little to complain of, and very 
‘very much to be thankful for. Our five lean purses have not been obliged to 
contract their dimensions, and there are even certain dim lookings forward to 
-an increase of size,—a consummation devoutly to be hoped for. We leave the 
Magazine to our successors clear of debt, and we hope and trust that in their 
hands its pecuniary success may not be lessened, while its literary character may 
be greatly improved. 

For the past one or two weeks all College has been drunken with politics,—a 
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much more immoral and unpleasant condition than to be drunken with wine. 
Highly excited groups of students collect upon the College campus, and with 
much swinging of arms, and wildness of Jooks, and loudness of voices, anathe- 
matize each other for a time, and then all join in a mutual and sweeping denun- 
ciation of the unhappy board of New Haven sclectmen. 

One great question fills the minds of all classes. The little Freshman, who 
must wait four or five years for his majority, loudly proclaims the inalienable 
right of citizenship, and the moustache of the Senior bristles with indignation 
at the enormities practiced in the State House, and stalking dignifiedly thither- 
wards, he persists in handing in his name until he fairly extorts areply like that 
of the unjust judge in former times, and is admitted because of “ his continual 
coming.” The excitement bas prevailed to such an extent that certain deluded 
students were even led to join in the great Democratic procession of Friday 
night. Surrounded by a mass of the most outlandish looking mortals that ever 
claimed the name of freemen, breathing an atmosphere thick with smoke and 
dust, and hearing the peculiarly beautiful concord of sounds which naturally 
results from some half dozep bands, each playing a different air from the other, 
they marched nobly onwards, covering themselves with glory and dirt. We 
have passed through somewhat similar experiences on “ Burial of Euclid” and 
“ Pow Wow” nights, we have stood knee deep in mud before female seminaries, 
and shivered with cold, whilst a miserable band rent the air with discordant 
serenades to the fair ones within. We have burned our fingers and clothes with 
ignited camphene, and in short have known all the glories attendant upon torch 
light processions, and judging by ourselves we doubt not that the patriotic mem- 
bers of the Yale Democratic Club have spent at lvast one evening this year in 
unalloyed enjoyment. The country will be safe when such devoted youths 
assume the overcoats and top boots of their fathers, and drive the stage coach 
of government. 

A ruthless fiat of the faculty has given the death blow to the celebrated pro- 
ject of a class levee on Presentation evening. A vast amount of vituperative 
power was displayed during the many class meetings held to discuss the sub- 
ject, in fact the amount of “cussing” far exceeded that of discussing. The 
plan seemed to be a very pleasant one, and we can hardly help -regretting its 
demise. The worst part of the whole affair lies in the fact that the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the committee had no opportunity to display itself. They were 
obliged ingloriously to resign their position, and were subjected to the tantali- 
zing commiserations of the Class. A man who has been unfortunate enough to 
fall down and break his head is always insulted by contributions of pity. A 
similar feeling rules in the hearts of the levee committee. 

The division historians and the Presentation day committee of the Senior 
Class have been elected, and wonderful to relate with very little contention. 
The class is tired of fighting. A peaceful calm has followed the terrible storms 
of a few weeks ago. We look forward to parting now. The few weeks of Col- 
lege life that remain, are passing with wondrous speed, and no one wishes them 
embittered with dissension and strife. 

Faint rumors of a paper or magazine, to be edited by certain young ladies 
who are completing their education in this city, have been floating about of late. 
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EDITOR’S FAREWELL. 


Should a project, so earnestly to be desired, ever be consummated, the “ Lit.” 
most humbly begs the honor of an exchange. The only communication which 
the present board ever received from the hands of the gentler sex, proved to be 
a most arrant hoax. In it references were made to an article contributed by the 
fair correspondent to a former number of the magazine, and a promise given 
that a book just published by her should be forwarded to its address. Many a 
moment was wasted by five humbugged mortals, in ransacking old volumes of 
the “Lit,” and five anxious pairs of eyes watched long and earnestly for the 
promised work. Suffice it to say that no success attended the waiting and 
watching, and a reference to the lady correspondent of the “ Lit,” arouses at the 
present day a just indignation in the breasts of five sold mortals. Formerly ev- 
ery editor professed to be a “lady’s man,” and held the highest regard for the 
character of the sex; since that direful communication a strong tendency to- 
wards misogyny has developed in them all. 

With the best of wishes that the coming vacation may be a happy one, and 
with earnest hopes for the success and welfare of all readers, your editors grace- 
fully touch their hats and retire from their high position and weighty responsi- 
bilities, to their former humble position in private life. 


EDITORS FAREWELL. 


WueNn a Class separates itself from its College home, men must 
sever many ties that have hitherto bound them in mutual interest. 
With reminiscences we cherish, and friendships each to the other, that 
never can be broken, we carry with us also regards for those who tarry 
here a little longer, and feelings of association with them, which gather 
new strength and vigor as we see them fill the places we leave vacant. 
Especially is this true of those to whom the favor of their classmates 
has entrusted the “Lit.” Through it we have formed some degree of 
acquaintance with all who have been with us. We have endeavored 
to strengthen an institution local and valued, and have given to it 
more energy than the multifarious duties and pleasures of Senior year 
have rendered altogether easy. Of your support we can utter no 
complaint ; it has been more than ever liberal, and we leave the Mag 
azine to our successors, as a heritage we shall continue to esteem, and 
for whose future success and superiority we shall confidently hope. 
Notwithstanding the especial dangers to which another year will ren- 
der it liable, we trust that you will never allow it, after ranking first 
for twenty-five years, to lose position by lack of encouragement from you. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS, 
EDWARD G. HOLDEN, 

WILLIAM FOWLER, Editors. 
WILLIAM C JOHNSTON, 
CHARLES H. OWEN, 
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9] CHAPEL STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, 


Having enlarged and refitted his 
store, will keep one of the largest and 
finest selections of 


—AND— 


FURNISHING GOODS ! 


in the City. 

Being grateful for past liberal patron- 
age he intends to anticipate every want 
of friends and the public, and to give 
them a quality and style of work which 


will no where be surpassed. Please 
call and examine. 
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ALPHONSO THILL, 
Cailor, 


436 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, 


Ts now opening, and constantly receiv- 
ing a large and General Assortment of 


adapted to the wants of 


Gentlemen of Caste, 


in all sections of the country, who 
appreciate Style and Quality of 
CLOTERING! 


426 CHAPEL ST., (opposite State House.) 


ve 


BRYAN, 
Cailor, 


NO. EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHAPEL ST. 


FIRST DOOR SOUTH OF THE TONTINE. 


W 


Keeps the most extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, 
VESTINGS, 


in this City. Also, 


GENT 9S’ 
FURNISHING COODS 


Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Col- 
lars, Neck Ties, Gloves, &c. 


Now open—the largest assortment of the most elegant 


SPRING STYLES! 


Ever brought into this market. 


PARK HOUSE 


LIVERY STABLE 


61: CHAPEL STREET. 


DOWNES 
LIVERY STABLE, 


Rear of PARK HOUSE. 


Single and Double Carriages of the 
best kind always in readiness, also 


PRICES REASONABLE. 


Students’ patronage respectfully 
solicited. 
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DRAPERS AND TAILORS! 


—ALSO DEALERS IN— 


CENTLEMENS FURNISHING GOODS! 


Would respectfully solicit the patronage of all those who want a Fashionable Gar- 
ment. If you wish to possess yourself of a 


COLL, PANZALOONS OR 


Which will sucessfully challenge the criticism of the most perfect Connoisseur of 
Dress, go to 


MALTBY & FISH, 
‘AT THE COR. OF COLLEGE AND CHAPEL STS., 


OPPOSITE THE NEW HAVEN HOTEL. 


KNEVALS 


118 Chapel Street, Bank Building. 
Keep constantly on hand a large and complete assortment of 


Cloths, 
Over Coatings, 
Cassimeres, 
-Vestings, &c. 
Of every description, style, avd quality. 


—ALSO— 


GENTS?” 


FURNISHING 
GOODS ! 


Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Half 
Hose, Robes de Chambre, 
Neck Ties, Gloves, 

Etc., Etc. 
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COLLINS 
HATTERS! 


Bank Building, 111 Chapel Street. 


Just received, American and French 


SORT KAS, 


from the lowest to the highest grades, all the 


NEW and STANDARD STYLES. 


This department embraces a large variety of plain 


and fancy styles, not to be found elsewhere 


GENTS DRESS HATS. 


All the popular styles can be found at our counters. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


UMBRELLAS, CANES, 
TRUNKS, BAGS. 
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POR 
SETS OF THE 


NEW ENGLANDER 


A complete set, 17 volumes, 
unbound, price $25. 

A set, four volumes excepted, 
VIZ: Vols. I, 1X, and XVI, 
price $6. 

A set, eight numbers except- 
ed, viz: Vol. I, Nos. I and 2; 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1,2 and 4; Vol. 
XV, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. AVI, 
No. 1, unbound, price $12. 


Orders may be left at 155 
Divinity College, or appli- 
cation may be made to 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 


NEW HAVEN. 


COLLEGE 


Embracing the best of the Songs of 


YALE 


T 
FOR SALE AT 
[55 DIVINITY COLLEGE. 
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HE GOLLEGE BOOK STORE: 
T. H. PEASE, Proprietor, 
No. 88 CHAPEL STREET. 


Receives subscriptions for all Reviews, Magazines, and Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers, which are delivered when so desired, by faithful carriers at the 
rooms or residences of subscribers. 


MR. PEASE has the exclusive agency in this region for 
Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia. 
Burton’s Abridgement of the Debates of Con- 
gress from 1789 to 1850. 


Cooper’s Novels, New Edition, with illustrations 
by Darley. 
{eg Any book not in store procured at short notice. 
THOMAS H. PEASE. 


h, Aooths Variety Store, 


59 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


STATIONERY, FANCY GOODS, JEWELRY. 


AUCTION SALES in basement, every 


Saturday Evening. 


Cash buyers will find it for their interest to call at 59 Orange Street for 


Gloves, Hoviery, Cup, Letter and Note Paper, Envel 


pes, Brushes, 
Combs, Pins, Needles, Chessmcn, Wallets, Portmonaies, 
Celognre, Perfumery, Toilet and Shaving Soaps, 
Suspenders, or any other Articles kept in 


our extensive assortment. 


GEORGE BROWN, 


120 CHAPEL STREET. 


DEALER IN 


of every description. 


FINE 


a splendid assortment. 


SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FRAMES. 


STUDENTS LAMPS AND ALARM GLOGKS, 


FANCY GOODS AND GAS FIXTURES! 


We also make to order at short notice and in a superior manner, every des- 
cription of 


STUDENTS BADGES! 
at the very lowest prices. Designs furnished when desired. 
Watches and Jewelry repaired with ncatness and dispatch. 


FIRM 
AND 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 
MASON & ROCKWELL, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


Cor. Chapel and College Streets, 


NEW HAVEN HOTEL BLOCK, . 


Keep constantly on hand a complete assortment of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &C., 


together with a general assortment of 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS ! 


of every description. 
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NEw STORE 


—AND— 


E. L. FAIRCHILD 
No. 309 Chapel Street, (old No. 89.) 


Has fitted up the above in the Modern Style, and stocked it with a Fashionc- 
ble assortment of 


HATS, GAPS, STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, 


Which he will sell at as low prices, as can be had at any other store in the city. 


A Call respectfully solicited. 
EK. L. FAIRCHILD. 


Song 


A COLLECTION OF 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONGS 


With Piano Forte Accompaniments, 
Compiled and arranged by 


Co. 
A neat 8vo. of 72 pp. bound in blue cloth. 

This work is destined to be among the most popular of musical compilations. 
It contains the songs of each of our Colleges, which are hallowed by time, and 
made sacred by the affectionate memories of the many who have passed on, as 
of those also who still survive in all quarters of the globe. The volume is in- 
tended as a companion to College words and customs, and none of the graduates 
of the Colleges, of whose festivals and merry- -makings these songs are testimoni- 
als, should fail to possess a copy. 


SOLD BY 


SKINNER & SPERRY, 
154 CHAPEL STREET. 


Who have also for sale all the 


GOLLEGE SONGS IN SHERT 


as well as the largest and best stock of sheet music and musical works in the 
State. 
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QATONN’S 


FASHION ABLE 
Hair Cutting, Shaving and Shampooing Saloon ! 


Merchants Hotel, New Haven. 


The Proprietor respectfully solicits the patronage of all gentlemen who wish 
to have their Tonsorial operations performed in an artistic manner. None but 
the best and most efficient workmen employed in this Establishment. 


A fine Stock of 


Hair Oils, Perfumeries, Soap, Hair Dyes, &c. 


always on hand. 
WM. W. QUONN, Proprietor. 


58 Chapel cor. Temple Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Graduate of Baltimore Dental College,—Class of ’51. 


BOWDITCH & SON, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Have added six large rooms to their establishment, making 
EIGHTEEN LARGE ROOMS now occupied by them as Ware- 
rooms and Manufactories, giving by far the most extensive facilities 
in the State for prosecuting the 


Furniture, Chair, Bedding, Looking Glasses, and 
WINDOW SHADE BUSINESS. 


All of which Branches wiil be prosecuted largely and more strictly for Cash than ever. 
Prices will be put at such a mark as to preclude long credits and insure a large trade. 


BOWDITCH & SON, 38 & 40 ORANGE STREET. 
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Thus we strive by honest labor, 
To help ourselves and suit our neighbor! 


W. S. SANFORD & CO., 


AT THE 


CORNER HAT STORE! 


COR. CHAPEL AND STATE STREETS, 
Keep the best Stock of 


Hats, Caps, Trunks, Umbrellas, Shirts, Collars, Hose, besides Fur 
Collars, Fur Caps, and Fur Gloves, in New Haven County. 
Our styles are the latest, we sell for Cash, as cheap as the Cheapest, and as 
good as the best. 
B--SEAMLESS COATS AND CAPS, A NEW THING.£] 
W. 5S. SANFORD & CO., Introducers of Styles. 


F. HALL, 
DBWEeISs 


88 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 
WELLS & DELAMATER’S 


LONG ESTABLISHED GALLERY, 


IN MITCHELL'S BUILDING. 


The strictest attention is paid to the finest details of the Art. 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
enables us to guarantee perfect success in every branch of our business. 


COLORED AND PLAIN PHOTOGRAPHS, 


OF ALL SIZES AND IN EVERY STYLE. 
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Something Entirely New! 
SHEP BERD’ S 


PATENT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DEAN & MUNGER, 
NEV HAVEN, CONN. 


——-ALSO,—— 


Shepherd's Slated Conie Section Blocks. 


These Globes, (or Spherical Slates) are specially 


adapted for practically illustrating to the mind of 


the student in a manner more clear, comprehen- 
sive, and direct, all the various branches of Geog- 
raphy, Topical, Descriptive, Political, Geological, 
Ethnographical, etc., ete. 

—ALso— 


Shepherd’s Slated Conic Sections, which are 
found of great value in the study of Conic Sections. 


The above articles are highly recommended by 
President Day, of Yale College; and by Prof. 
C. D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia; by B. G. Nor- 
throp Esq., of the Mass. Board of Education ; by 
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Profs. Crittenden & Eaton of the Packer Institute ; 
and Prof. Raymond, of the Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and by all of 
the principal teachers in the country. 


—ALSO— 


MUN GER’S 


PATENT ADAMANTINE SLATES, 


the best article in the market in the way of Slates. 


—ALSO— 


SLATE MEMORANDUM BOOKS, 


A VERY NEAT ARTICLE, 


With a Slate and Lead Pencil attached. 


Sizes and Prices 


OF THE 


PATENT SLATE GLOBES. 


4 inches in diameter, - - - - - - $1 50 
6 - - - - - 8 50 
9 - - - = 6 50 


FOR SALE AT 


155 DIVINITY COLLEGE. 


267 Chapel Street, New Haven. 


TRUNKS, VALISES & TRAVELING BAGS, 


OF EVERY VARIETY, ON HAND OR MADE TO 
ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 
CHAS. BOSTWICK. 


AT COST! AT COST! 


GREAT SALE Of 


WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Solid Silver and Plated Ware, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Bronzes, 
French and Yankee Clocks, Lamps and Girandoles, Ladies’ 
Reticules, Traveling Bags, Porte-monaies, Card 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, 

Together with a LARGE STOCK of 


FANCY AND STAPLE GOODS! 


All of which the Proprietor is disposed to sell AT COST ; thus offering to the 
purchasing public a rare opportunity for the buying of goods in this line. 
The stock is rich and fashionable, and, to say the least, second to none in this city 


E. BENJAMIN, 
BREWSTER’S BUILDING, CHAPEL ST. 


SAMUEL MALLETT, 


DEWEISF! 
59 Chapel Street, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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N, Ww. MOORE'S 
LIVERY STABLE! 


No 16 COURT STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Furnished to order, comprising 
HACKS, CHARIOTEES AND 
BUGGIES, with good Horses 


and careful drivers. 


—ALSO— 


SADDLE HORSES! 


For both Ladies and Gentlemen. 
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ATWATER, 
Merchant Tailor 


AND DEALER IN 


GENTLEMEN’S 


GOODS 


No. 336 CHAPEL STREET, (Old No. 76.) 


Has received the largest and most carefully selected assortment of 


GENTLEMEN'S SPRING GOODS, 


in the City. 


FOR SUITS, 


WAIST-COATINGS of every material and 
the best styles, also COLORED and 
BLACK CLOTHS and DOESKINS 
of the best manufactures al- 
ways in store. 

The department of GENTLEMENS FURNISHING GOODS 
includes all novelties in that line, and the best stock of GENTS 
UNDER-WEAR in this vicinity. 

Neck Ties, Collars, Hosiery, Silk Lisle, 
Jouvins Kids, and Swede Gloves, &c. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Firta Vo.tume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1859. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are 


particularly desired. 


In the Memorapinta YALeENsta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
_ historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Single numbers, 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 


Library. 


* .* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Yate Lrrerary Macazine, “ New Haven, Conn. 
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